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“IN THIS PERIOD OF SPECIAL NEED” 


The American Library Association at the close of its fifty-third annual 
conference at New Haven in June passed the following resolution: 


The present economic depression with its accompanying unemploy- 
ment has stimulated the demand for library service, increased the cir- 
culation of books and enlarged the contribution which libraries make in 
the preparation for new types of employment, in the profitable use of 
leisure time and in the maintenance of public morale. We call these facts 
to the attention of the governors and legislatures of the various states 
and to all public officials of counties, cities and towns and urge them to 
allow no reduction of appropriation for books and service, but to main- 
tain the libraries of the country in their full efficiency in this period of 
special need. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Tentative Program 
October 14-16 
Headquarters—Hotel Pfister 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
12:15-— 2:00 Registration. 
2:00-— 2:15 Welcome. Milwaukee Library Board. 
2:15— 3:15 Miss Della MacGregor (St. Paul). Children’s Reading 
(or subject she may designate). 
3:15— 4:30 Charging Techniques—Round Table or Symposium to be arranged by 
and in charge of Miss Lilly Borresen (La Crosse). 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
& :00 Frank Holt. Youth of Today. Followed by informal reception. 


THURSDAY MORNING 
Miss Dousman (Milwaukee) presiding. 
9:10-10:00 Miss Mary K. Reely. Outstanding Books of the Year. 
10:00-12:00 Round Table or Symposium on Children’s Reading in charge of Miss 
Hunt (Racine). (Subject to be designated by Miss Hunt). 


THURSDAY NOON LUNCHEON 
12:00 Speaker to be announced. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
2:00— 3:00 Speaker from A. L. A. on some phase of Adult Education. 
3:00- 4:15 Miss Helen Mathews (De Pere). Symposium or Round Table on 
Small Libraries. 
3:00— 4:15 Miss Laura Olsen (Eau Claire). Symposium or Round Table on 
Large Libraries. 


THURSDAY EVENING 
3:00 Get-together Dinner. 
Lecture-recital by Lew Sarett. President presiding. 


FRIDAY MORNING 
9:00-10:00 Reference Work. Mrs. Winifred Davis. 
(Or other subject designated by Mrs. Davis). 
10:00-12:00 Business Meeting. 
Adjournment. 


A Note from Mr. Sarett 

“I am moved to accept for reasons of sentiment. I respond deeply to the most 
friendly and persuasive tone of your letter. I like the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion: it has been so patient in asking me year on year to come, and I have many 
friends in the Association. Moreover, I sort of ‘‘belong in’? Wisconsin; for the past 
four years my home has been in Wisconsin. My next book “Wings against the 
moon”, which Henry Holt and Co. will publish in September is largely a Wisconsin 
book—and a beautiful book. 

And so I’ll come—if you wish. And if you will permit me to give the type of 
program I much prefer to give and which is the best program I can give: a lecture- 
recital, largely poetry, based upon my books, and particularly my latest book, Wis- 
consin themes.” 
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BOOK WEEK, 1931 
By Commission Library Visitors 


The Christmas magazines are planned 
in the summer, why not Book Week? Oc- 
casions to which thought and care have 
been given in advance can be carried out 
with a minimum of effort, for when all 
the details are arranged, and their exe- 
cution is planned for, it will be found 
that everything will fall into place, when 
the time comes, with little friction or 
confusion. 

The thirteenth annual Book Week is 
announced for November 15-21, 1931. 
Libraries expecting to make recognition 
of the event should begin now to outline 
their plans. To this end some sugges- 
tions are presented in this summer num- 
ber of the Bulletin. These are not new, 
but are rather a review of the sources to 
which librarians can turn for things that 
have been successfully done in former 
years, a combination of exhibits, con- 
tests, plays, pageants, story hours, and 
so on. 

The program for Book Week should 
make its influence extend throughout the 
year, not be a mere spurt of activity and 
then a slump. An increasing number of 
libraries are having some of their vaca- 
tion or summer reading plans come to 
fruition as one of the features of Book 
Week. For example, in some libraries, a 
program is presented that centers about 
the books read during vacation. Again, 
any prizes made to those who excelled in 
the summer undertaking are often 
awarded at this time. There is every 
good reason why reading clubs should be 
recognized during an observance whose 
purpose is to emphasize books and read- 
ing, for such recognition gives stability, 
and impetus to read for any time and 
season. 

Exhibits 

Book exhibits are always one of the 
features of the week. In fact the dis- 
play of books is the primary purpose of 
the celebration and should not be over- 
shadowed by other things. Parents, 
teachers, and others interested in what 
young people are reading either for 


guidance or gifts, will thus be enabled to 
see what the season affords in new books, 
in new editions of old favorites, in books 
for various ages, for both girls and boys. 
The tendency has perhaps been in the 
past to exhibit the higher priced editions 
to the exclusion of the cheaper. This is a 
mistake, for an effort should be made to 
include inexpensive editions with those of 
higher price. There are many books for 
a dollar and less that are well worth fea- 
turing, such as the new edition of Tom 
Sawyer (Harper $1) and the Picture 
Strip books published by Rockwell for 
fifty cents. With the Star Dollar Books 
and the growing list of inexpensive series 
there will be an abundance of new mate- 
rial from which to choose each year. 

It will be a fascinating study for the li- 
brarian to compile a list of inexpensive 
books that every child should read to 
have on display for her Book Week ex- 
hibit. These books, if selected from ap- 
proved lists, can go immediately into cir- 
culation after book week is over. Mean- 
time, many a mother, father, aunt, or 
uncle will have found just the book he 
can afford to buy for a Christmas or 
birthday gift. In planning these displays 
do not forget the primers and easy books 
for the little children. 

It is a good plan to devote a place in 
the exhibit to books that are useful as 
tools, such as: abridged editions of dic- 
tidnaries (frequently knowledge of these 
is sought either as gifts for students go- 
ing to college, or for home use), among 
these being Webster’s Collegiate diction- 
ary (Merriam), Practical (College) 
standard dictionary (Funk), and The 
Winston simplified dictionary (Wins- 
ton); word books, including Phyfe’s 
Eighteen thousand words often mispi'o- 
nounced (Putnam), Roget’s Thesaurus 
of English words and phrases (Long- 
mans), Crabb’s English synonyms ex- 
plained (Crowell), Fernald’s English 
synonyms and antonyms (Funk), and 
Burges Johnson’s New rhyming diction. 
ary and poets’ handbook (Harper). 
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Also such constantly useful aids as, 
Crowell’s Handbook for readers and 
writers (Crowell) which is a dictionary 
of famous characters and plots in leg- 
end, fiction, drama, opera, and poetry, 
together with dates and principal works 
of important authors, literary and jour- 
nalistic terms, and familiar allusions; 
Living authors (Wilson Co.) which con- 
tains precisely the sort of information 
for which clubs, newspaper offices, and 
families are in search, for its brief bi- 
ographies with portraits range the liter- 
ature of the world today; Hazeltine’s 
Anniversaries and holidays (Amer. Li- 
brary Ass’n.), being a calendar of days 
and how to observe them. It is conceiv- 
able that some partons will be grateful 
to have the World almanac brought to 
their attention as a useful tool to own for 
the home, office, or personal desk. These 
are only suggestive of similar inex- 
pensive handbooks, manuals, and aids, 
the exhibit of which will add a new note 
to Book Week. 

Poetry anthologies, volumes of the 
poets, collected plays, manuals for the 
identification of flowers, birds, and trees, 
books on antiques, and similar books in 
other subjects will always both arouse in- 
terest and invite inspection. 


Sources for Suggestions 


The December number of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin has for a number of 
years, since 1920 to be explicit, devoted 
much space to reports of Book Week in 
Wisconsin. Supplementary reports have 
also appeared in the January issue, and 
on a few occasions the larger report ap- 
peared in the January number, so both 
December and January issues should be 
consulted beginning with 1920. 

A study of these will provide so many 
accounts of successful celebrations that 
every library should be able to find some 
suggestion or idea not before worked out 
in the local community. In using these 
reports a good rule to follow, as in 
searching for material in bound maga- 
zines through Readers’ Guide, is to begin 
at date and work back. 
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There is such a wealth of material 
that it is only necessary to warn against 
trying to put too many good things into 
the program for one year, save some of 
them for next year, and the year after 
that. And above all, in making plans, 
be sure that everything is connected 
with books, or leads to books. Keep the 
celebration simple, do not attempt exten- 
sive pageants and parades, or plays that 
require elaborate stage setting or cos- 
tumes, for these detract from the books 
themselves. 

Other suggestions will be found in Li- 
braries, Nov. 1929, p. 434-35, and Nov. 
1930, p. 402; Library Journal, Oct. 15, 
1930, p. 809-819, and Nov. 1, 1929, p. 
891-98; Wilson Bulletin, Nov. 1930, p. 
186-91, and Feb. 1981, p. 382; Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, July 1928, p. 201-6, 
July 1929, p. 258-59, while the number 
for July 1930 contains many selected 
lists of children’s books by Wisconsin 
workers with children. Children’s library 
yearbook, no. 2, 1930, p. 32-38, is a sum- 
mary of Book Week by Clara W. Hunt 
giving the reasons for and against cer- 
tain methods of its celebration, and is ex- 
cellent food for thought. 


The Bookshelf for boys and girls 
(Bowker Co.) has proved to be one of 
the best features developed by Book 
Week. Older copies are still valuable be- 
cause much of the Bookshelf remains the 
same, the colored sheets bound into the 
center of the list each year giving the 
best books of the current year. Magic of 
books, by Sanford and Schauffler (Dodd 
1929) is an excellent anthology, especial- 
ly compiled for use at Book Week, 
though useful at all times. 


Two recent pageants not difficult to 
produce are published by the Wilson Co. 
at small cost, The bock shop, by R. L. 
Sasloe, which is a book review present- 
ing a progressive series of books from 
kindergarten to grade eight, in nine 
scenes with incidental music, tableau, 
and pantomime; and Book revue, a li- 
brary pageant, by M. S. Beagle. The 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, June 1929, 
p. 172-76, gives the text of a “High 
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School Library Pageant for Book Week,” 
which was prepared and staged by the 
students of the Manitowoc High School 
under the direction of Miss Edith Rud- 
dock, librarian. It can easily be adapted 
to other schools and communities. 

A fruitful source for suggestions and 
material for this annual event is the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Associ- 
ation of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York City. In a recent letter 
the secretary writes: 

“We shall probably make ‘Internation- 
al Friendship Through Children’s Read- 
ing’ the central theme for the Week this 
year. Of course, this is not a new idea, 
but it is a very appealing one and has 
special significance now because of the 
international situation. 

“We shall have a new manual of Book 
Week projects, a new poster, and small 
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bookmarks (prices to be announced lat- 
er). The manual will include special 
suggestions for window and table dis- 
plays, and for newspaper publicity. 

“We have not had final word about a 
new film list this year, but I shall let you 
know about this later. There will prob- 
ably be one, prepared by the National 
Board of Review.” 

Through the secretary, on request, the 
Association will mail, as soon as it is 
ready, a list of its available material; 
be sure to secure this list, and write 
back for such lists, pamphlets, and post- 
ers as you can use in your own observ- 
ance. Much of the material is free, such 
as the “Manual of Book Week Projects,” 
“List of plays for Book Week, a selected 
list of plays about books,” one copy of 
the Book Week poster, and other lists 
and aids. 





“IT WORKS LIKE A MACHINE,” OR, GREATER USE OF THE 
LIBRARY’S TOOLS 


By Winifred Lemon Davis 


A tool is but the extension of a man’s hand, and a machine is but a complex tool. 
And he that invents a machine augments the power of a man and the well-being of 


mankind.—Henry Ward Beecher. 

To say that something works like a 
machine, whether it is a highly organized 
committee, or a system of filing, is con- 
sidered highly commendatory. A _ boy 
came to a charging desk to ask if the 
library had any books on a certain sub- 
ject. Said the busy librarian of this “one- 
man-power” library (who had spent the 
first few months in the new position 
making over the children’s card cata- 
log): “Go to the card catalog; find the 
subject, as you would look for it in a 
dictionary. It will be printed in red, and 
you will see what the library has on your 
subject. The number in the upper left 
hand corner will tell you where on the 
shelves you will find the books desired.” 

As she busily charged and discharged 
books, answering innumerable questions, 
she glanced occasionally at the boy who 
appeared fascinated at what he was find- 
ing. His return to the desk with a book 


brought forth the remark: “It works 
like a machine, doesn’t it?” 


The card catalog is only one of the 
many tools and machines made for the 
use of the librarian and the public; tools 
which help to bring desired results with 
the minimum amount of friction, hin- 
drance, or difficulty. The library’s ma- 
chinery is, in part, in the well kept rec- 
ords; in bibliographic “aids”; in codes of 
classification and cataloging; in those 
standards and findings which become 
tools of measurement, the tests to which 
from time to time the results of a libra- 
ry’s service are submitted. 


It is well sometimes to look at our 
machinery through the imagination in 
order that we may retain the thrill and 
the incentive; see it rather as a means 
than an objective; and also that we may 
be able to understand the findings and to 
profit by them. These are days when 
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scientific facts are presented under such 
alluring titles as “Modern Aladdins.” In 
a certain number of the Atlantic some 
months ago, Mr. George W. Gray in an 
article, “Aladdin’s Lamps” said: “No one 
in the Arabian Nights understood the 
Lamp. All that was known was that 
when one rubbed it an omnipotent genie 
appeared who would do whatever was 
commanded. Beyond this all was dark, 
deep mystery.” Mr. Gray then describes 
the marvels now being accomplished 
through the discovery of the principle 
of the Lamp and the result of doing 
away with its mystery. 

It would be highly questionable to say, 
or to suggest that many librarians un- 
derstand only partially the library’s mod- 
ern Aladdin’s lamps which they are us- 
ing daily with some success; but in the 
case of the public there is little doubt. 
They use them probably as directed by 
the too busy reference librarian, but with 
a feeling of uncertainty and the sur- 
rounding mystery sometimes obscures the 
light they are trying to follow. Making 
all of our tools, or lamps, work with ma- 
chine-like precision requires a full, and 
complete knowledge of them. 

This article carries nothing new. It is 
simply an effort to show that unless we 
as librarians understand the extent of a 
tool’s use, the completeness of our aids 
and indexes, and how to use the poten- 
tial information in a simple record, we 
are losing on the investment. And on the 
other hand the tools, aids and records 
which are at hand these days may by a 
complete understanding of them be made 
to serve as an additional assistant. Also, 
in the case of certain records and statis- 
tics there is sufficient information to di- 
rect with certainty important phases of 
a library’s administration. 


The Application File 


One of the records which has inter- 
esting possibilities is the file of applica- 
tions. This is something more than a 
membership list; it is more than an in- 
dex to be used to locate a person whose 
number appears on a book card of a book 
long overdue, or damaged; neither is it 
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primarily for the required annual report. 
As a lively indicator; as a field for inter- 
esting analyses, or as a revealer of peo- 
ples’ desires and ambitions, the applica- 
tion file may play many parts. But to 
turn out results, to work like a machine, 
it must have its “parts” in good order, 
and its renewals must be frequent 
enough to keep its information true. 

What in addition to its primary pur- 
pose does the application file accomplish? 
First of all the number of borrowers may 
answer the question (if properly kept) 
as to the per cent of the population using 
the library. The street address required 
lends itself to a survey of the city deter- 
mining those neighborhoods which re- 
ceive the maximum, or minimum of serv- 
ice. Only upon such an analysis can the 
extension of the library’s resources be 
decided; the building of a branch, or the 
establishing of a deposit station. Some 
libraries like Gary, Indiana, have a geo- 
graphical index, in addition to the alpha- 
betical, and the numerical files. 

A particularly interesting study has 
been made by Mr. Compton, assistant li- 
brarian in the St. Louis Public Library, 
and is described in the Library Journal 
for June 15, 1928, under the title, “Out- 
look for Adult Education.” Mr. Compton 
was interested to discover what people 
were reading, and as far as possible, the 
purpose, or incentive. To accomplish this 
certain records, the tools of the depart- 
ment, were put to work like divining 
rods. Book cards representing books in 
various subjects, were examined, and the 
borrower’s number taken down. These 
numbers taken to the numerical file gave 
the name of the reader; also the occupa- 
tion was noted in each case. The article 
reveals interesting findings. Readers of 
William James included: “ a trunk mak- 
er, a machinist, stenographers, a sales- 
lady, a laundry worker, a common la- 
borer, a maintenance man in a soap fac- 
tory, a colored salesman.” Letters sent 
out to these people asking about their in- 
terest, or its origin showed the reasons 
to be due not so much to conscious ef- 
fort at self improvement as to chance 
discovery which stimulated further read- 
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ing of James. Quite as gratifying were 
the results relating to the readers of 
Sandburg, and of such classics in trans- 
lation as Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. 

What an interesting thing an occupa- 
tional index would be. It is, of course, 
important to know something about the 
occupation of the library’s borrowers if 
book selection is to be carried on suc- 
cessfully, and intelligently. Perhaps in 
time there will also be more commonly 
recorded the interests, or recreations of 
patrons, such as appear in Who’s Who. 
In Miss Flexner’s Circulation Work in 
Public Libraries the application card 
provides space for “Special Interests.” 

If a librarian once starts to make the 
application file serve as completely as it 
is potentially possible she can have at 
hand a fund of information which will 
help to determine book selection; direct 
publicity; and establish policies, even to 
the erection of a branch building, all of 
which, without such information, will be 
largely guess work. 


The Children’s Catalog 


Miss Mann in her discussion of cata- 
loging children’s books, in her Subject 
headings for juvenile catalogs says: “In 
making a catalog of juvenile books it is 
necessary to put into it a combination of 
the technique of cataloging and a knowl- 
edge of literature as it is written for 
children. ... Their catalog must be much 
more an instrument of instruction than 
is the catalog for adult readers, by 
showing them how subjects are related. 
It must index chapters in their books 
which they have no way of finding, and 
lead them to stories which will tell them 
about Napoleon, Roland, Iceland, Indians, 
and any other subjects which are not 
brought out by the classification of books 
on the shelves.” 

There are many small libraries 
where the librarian has an appreciation 
of what the card catalog should be. But 
perhaps she has inherited a perfectly in- 
adequate one; there is no more than time 
to meet the regular daily requirements 
so there can be no thought of making the 
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card catalog over. Even in larger libra- 
ries a similar condition often exists. In 
both instances the librarians are discov- 
ering how the Children’s catalog of the 
Standard catalog series is coming to the 
rescue. It presents not only the selection 
of 4100 titles, recommended for a model 
library, but indicates those titles for 
first purchase, thus an additional assist- 
ance to the smaller library; gives infor- 
mation abput various editions and also a 
revealing annotation which further helps 
in the final decision of selection. 

The librarian also has in it an assist- 
ant cataloger. The classified list ar- 
ranged according to the Dewey Decimal 
classification was added at the repeated 
suggestions of school librarians, as stat- 
ed by the compiler, and if checked with 
the library’s collection serves as a shelf 
list and reveals quickly serious gaps and 
omissions in the library’s own collection. 
The subject headings for the books are 
also suggestive, and an additional help to 
the cataloger. 

The analysis of many books makes it 
still more valuable, and increases the 
sources of much called for subjects. Miss 
Sears explains: “recent scientific books 
on inventions, plays on special subjects, 
biographical material have all been fully 
analyzed, and more minutely than would 
be possible in the ordinary card catalog 
because of the pressure of work and the 
prohibitive cost in a majority of cases. 

“To the librarians, to the children 
themselves, to teachers and normal 
school students this analysis will be an 
invaluable key to the resources of the 
books at their disposal making available 
hitherto unsuspected material.” 

Some of the larger libraries are mak- 
ing it supplement the card catalog, and 
small libraries are actually making it 
serve as their main catalog by checking 
it with the library’s juvenile collection. 
As an illustration of the latter, in a town 
of 1,137 where the library has in all only 
1,635 volumes, the librarian bought the 
Children’s catalog. The possibilities of 
increasing the resources because of this 
analysis of the books on the shelves is 
quite as exciting an adventure to her as 
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though the number of volumes had been 
increased by new purchases. 


Because the library is small does not 
seem sufficient excuse to fail to have this 
tool. Just as large a proportion of chil- 
dren in the small community must know 
about Robert Burns, or Joan of Are, as 
in a large one. And with its purchase on 
the service basis it may not be out of the 
reach of those libraries needing it. 


To a librarian who is ambitious to 
build up the children’s collection, and to 
increase its usefulness, the Children’s 
catalog with authors, titles and subjects 
all checked with the library’s collection is 
like an assistant, highly efficient, but 
more than a robot since to insure its 
greatest service there is required the in- 
telligent cooperation of the librarian. 


Some Other Bibliographic Tools 


To say that these aids may serve as an 
additional library assistant should not be 
a mere figure of speech, but should be 
actually realized. 


In a certain library in a town of about 
4,500 people the librarian has purchased 
and keeps near or on the loan desk the 
following indexes: Children’s catalog, 
1930, fourth edition; Hazeltine, Anni- 
versaries and holidays; Firkins, Index to 
short stories; Granger, Index to poetry 
and recitations, with Supplement; East- 
man, Index to fairy tales, myths and 
legends, second edition; Standard catalog 
for high school libraries; Biography, His- 
tory and Travel, and Fiction sections of 
the Standard catalog. 

Little by little, one may believe, the 
teachers, pupils, and various other users 
of the library are becoming familiar with 
these tools, perhaps in proportion to the 
librarian’s making it an objective in each 
day’s program. This factor must be pres- 
ent. The librarian must be constantly 
getting the idea “across,” until she sees 
these indexes growing into assistants to 
herself and to the public. It is an inter- 
esting fact that as members of the public 
become conscious of the machinery of 
service the demand upon that machinery 
increases. Automatic service in many 
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lines is releasing power which may be 
distributed in new channels of activity 
related to a greater enrichment of the 
whole. 

Let us examine some of the requests 
which a library patron may find inde- 
pendently, but the finding of which too 
many times is the large part of the li- 
brarian’s or assistant’s work. Some one 
wants a story called “The man who col- 
lected Christmases.” This patron knows 
the Index to short stories; furthermore, 
she knows that once she has found who 
the author is, by looking in alphabetical 
place for the title, she can learn in what 
story collections, or periodical it will be 
found. Neither does she have to ask any- 
one if the library has the desired collec- 
tion of stories, or the magazines. Why? 
The librarian has given all of that neces- 
sary information in advance. She has 
checked the periodicals, listed in the front, 
which the library has; has indicated 
on the library’s check list of periodicals 
whether bound or unbound and inclusive 
dates, or any gaps and omissions. In a 
similar way the list of books at the front 
the librarian has checked to show which 
ones the library owns. Class number or 
location mark has also been added to 
each checked book. 

The patron finds that the story is by 
Eleanor H. Abbott. Turning to this title 
in alphabetical place under Mrs. Abbott’s 
name the story is found to be in the col- 
lection, But once a year, and also to have 
come out in the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, December 1924 and January 1925. By 
consulting the list of books indexed, it is 
found that this one is not a part of the 
library’s collection. But this library has 
kept the back numbers of many periodi- 
cals, and the Woman’s Home Companion 
is one of them. The patron secures the 
desired numbers, and in a much shorter 
time than it has taken to tell about it. 

Another librarian says: “We cannot 
keep all the back magazines but we do 
have a vertical file for clippings and 
pamphlets. So in the Index to short 
stories, after this particular reference 
we would give the direction: ‘See vertical 
file, subject Christmas.’ ” 
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The important thing in each case is 
that the patron have explicitly given di- 
rections to follow. It seems an accepted 
fact that doing things independently in- 
creases the use of the service that is pro- 
vided for independent work. Always hav- 
ing to depend upon some one else is like- 
ly to put an inhibition upon the asking. 

A request for a “cheerful story,” for 
adventure, for sea stories and others 
should be instantly handed over to the 
library’s assistant, a specialist in subject 
cataloging of fiction. The Fiction section 
of the Standard catalog is this able as- 
sistant. The librarian has made its 
service precise and clear by checking 
those titles owned by the library, as they 
are listed alphabetically by author and 
title, and then again in the subject in- 
dex at the back. 

Another interesting library assistant is 
Eastman, Index to Fairy tales, myths, 
and legends. “How many times I have 
profited by checking this book,” says one 
librarian. “And how much farther the 
book collection goes because a story like 
the ‘Leak in the Dyke,’ or ‘Rumpelstilt- 
skin’ is found hidden away in many 
books we had on our shelves.” 

So far emphasis has been placed upon 
the use by the public of these well 
equipped assistants. Discussing the val- 
ue of other tools from the point of view 
of their service to the librarian does 
not imply that they do not also extend 
assistance to others who will use them. 

To return to this community of 4,500, 
the writer had the pleasure one day of 
seeing the librarian employing special- 
ists in book selection. She had called 
these experts to her aid, but not until 
she herself knew the needs of the com- 
munity, its interests and demands; and 
quite as familiar was she with the num- 
ber of times the library’s collection had 
failed to satisfy requests. A record had 
been kept of these failures. This record 
as well as the library’s shelf list was 
placed first before the specialist on his- 
tory and travel. The checking showed 
gaps and omissions; it also showed sev- 
eral out of date books on the shelves. 
The evaluation of several books gave the 
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librarian sufficient light on the subject, 
and she made a number of selections. 

While the specialist had the general 
trade information, it was interesting to 
discover that this custodian of public 
property had also brought in some book 
dealers, among them those dealing in 
publishers’ remainders. With all she dis- 
cussed different editions of certain titles 
and in the end had not only secured the 
best books on the subjects, but had made 
the available funds yield their maxi- 
mum value. 

As a result of this policy in all fields 
this library’s collection is becoming rep- 
resentative of what a general public li- 
brary should have on its shelves. These 
particular specialists of course happen 
to be of the Standard catalog series. To 
the question raised by a librarian in a 
larger library, “Do you think a small li- 
brary needs the Standard catalog other 
than the Fiction section’’? there probably 
is only one answer. When a librarian is 
conscious of needing expert opinion in 
various fields, and where she sees the 
possibility of a larger use of the collec- 
tion by employing such opinion, there 
surely is justification in having other 
sections. After all, according to the vi- 
sion, intelligence and enthusiasm of the 
librarian can such a question be an- 
swered. They also serve as reference 
tools, revealing representative books in a 
field. There are patrons in every com- 
munity who would enjoy using these as 
they would a _ book-store, a kind of 
“browsing” which intrigues most book 
lovers. One would like to go further into 
this phase of the subject, mentioning the 
unlimited resources brought to the pa- 
tron through the United States Catalog 
as well. 

Another feature of the Standard cata- 
log publications might be described as 
money saving; or as increasing the li- 
brary’s resources without additional 
cost, or with only a minimum expendi- 
ture. A library has one book on travel in 
Switzerland. While trying to decide 
whether to add another with so far only 
an occasional demand, the librarian 
finds by consulting the index in the His- 
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tory and Travel section that of the seven 
books analyzed to bring out material on 
Switzerland, the library has five of them 
totalling 188 pages. She checks these 
and makes sufficient note so that the ma- 
terial will not be overlooked. 

The Standard catalog also saves mon- 
ey or extends a library’s resources in 
another way. This is the inclusion of 
material other than books. The Fine arts 
section, under the subject of painting, 
gives sources of pictures and pamphlets; 
under photography, moving pictures, mu- 
sic and costumes pamphlet material is 
also listed. In the Social sciences section 
the pamphlets are particularly valuable, 
especially for those subjects soon out of 
date in books, or not frequently repre- 
sented in some smaller libraries because 
demand does not always justify invest- 
ment. 

The standard catalog for high school 
libraries has also many of the features 
already described in these other tools. 
With its selections indicated for first 
purchase, “desirable,” and “especially 
recommended ;” for junior and for senior 
high schools, the teacher or librarian has 
a marvelous tool. A particularly fine con- 
tribution is the inclusion of pamphlets, 
on those subjects which are frequently 
brought out in such form. To quote from 
the preface: “Much time has been spent 
in collecting information about these 
[pamphlets, pictures and maps] and it 
is believed that this Catalog will prove 
one of the best guides to such material, 
both for schools and for public libraries. 
In the case of U. S. government publica- 
tions, the list given for each department 
was revised by that department. Pam- 
phlets are listed at the ends of the 
classes: maps in 912—M; and sources 
for pictures at the beginning of class 
700.” 

Two other tools in this library of our 
community of 4,500 also deserve special 
mention because of their labor saving 
features. These are Hazeltine, Anniver- 
saries and holidays, and Granger, Index 
to poetry and recitations and Supple- 
ment. These books have been evaluated 
in nearly every “best” reference book 
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list since their publication. There is no 
question about their authoritativeness 
and usefulness. Our purpose should be 
to create greater use, and increase the 
demands upon their service. 

First as has been said before there is 
need to make more people familiar with 
the books. A teacher you find is plan- 
ning to observe Armistice Day, Novem- 
ber 11. Turning to that date in Anni- 
versaries and holidays there is discovered 
to be a wealth of suggestions: annotated 
references; related material, such as the 
“Unknown Soldier” with further anno- 
tated references; “Observance of the 
Day” with references to poems, pageants, 
and community dramas. In _ addition, 
cross references, if one stops to learn how 
to use the book to its greatest extent, 
will bring before the user books about 
holidays which include material on the 
subject under consideration. 

Turn to the Granger Supplement next 
if all resources are to be thoroughly 
gone over, to the “Appendix” with its 
subject arrangement of material. Under 
“Armistice Day” are entered 276 selec- 
tions. The title index will direct to the 
collections in which these selections are 
to be found. As in the case of the Index 
to short stories the librarian has checked 
the collections listed in the front of the 
book to show what ones the library has. 

If this subject is being looked up by 
the librarian, when possible, it should be 
an opportunity for the teacher also, so 
that she may see how the tool works. 

One could go on indefinitely with illus- 
trations of the mechanization of library 
work; with the possibilities when we 
have a generally self serving public. 
Among some of the things which might be 
realized, is the release of the librarian’s 
time and energy for those administrative 
duties which too often receive last 
thoughts in the day. There would be 
greater opportunity to act in an advisory 
capacity to those who want or need 
guidance in reading. Bibliographic work 
which in some form should be going on 
quite constantly in our libraries could be- 
come more a part of the library’s pro- 
gram. It need not be extensive, but for 
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example in Hazeltine’s Anniversaries and 
holidays space has been provided for ad- 
ditional references to keep the book not 
only up to date, but to increase its scope 
by newly discovered material. 

Much used bibliographies and refer- 
ence lists already on hand shoud be kept 
up to date. Special interests from time to 
time deserve the librarian’s anticipation 
of the need of material. There is con- 
stant need that the librarian keep in- 
formed on the trade that she may buy 
wisely and opportunely. Keeping up with 
the profession, studying to enrich the li- 
brary’s service, and keeping close to the 
community’s growth and interests are 
important obligations and high privi- 
leges. With the machinery of service run- 
ning at its highest efficiency there seems 
to be no limit to the increased power of 
the librarian who brings to the work a 
trained mind and a broad vision. 


Indexes Mentioned in Article 


Children’s catalog; a dictionary catalog 
of 4100 books with analytical entries 
for 880 books and a classified list indi- 
cating subject headings, compiled by 
Minnie Earl Sears. 4th ed. rev. H. 
W. Wilson co. 1930. (Service basis) 
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Eastman, comp. Index to fairy tales, 
myths and legends. 1926. Faxon, $6. 

Firkins, comp. Index to short stories. 
2d ed. rev. and enl. 1923. Wilson. 

Supplement. 1929. (Service basis) 

Granger, ed. Index to poetry and reci- 
tations. 1918. McClurg, $10. 

Supplement. $8. 

Hazeltine. Anniversaries and holidays; 
a calendar of days and how to ob- 
serve them. 1928. A. L. A. $6. 

Standard catalog for high school libra- 
ries. 1926. Wilson. 

Supplement, 1926-29. 
basis) 

Standard catalog series. Wilson. 
Sections for 

Biography 

Fiction 

Fine Arts 

History and Travel 

Social Sciences 

Note: Just as this article was ready to 

send to press the interesting account of 
methods employed or proposed by librari- 
ans to encourage greater public use of 
various bibliographic tools published as 

a symposium in the Wilson Bulletin, 

June 1931, came to hand. This should al- 

so be read as a practical application of 

of the idea. W. L. D. 
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LEISURE, THE MODERN PROBLEM* 
By Arthur E. Bestor, President Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Mr. Owen D. Young, in a recent ad- 
dress, said “America is facing a real 
danger in the greater leisure and greater 
earning power of persons generally with- 
out the necessary balancing qualities 
which only a cultural background can 
give.” But it was over forty years ago 
that President Garfield, in an address at 
Chautauqua, said: “The American people 
are gaining leisure and upon the use of 
that leisure the future of the nation will 
depend.” 

Chautauqua Institution, the original 
educational organization on the shores of 
Chautauqua Lake in the State of New 
York, from which like gatherings thru- 
out the world have taken their name, 


was founded in 1874 to grapple with just 
this problem. It conducted the first sum- 
mer school when educators felt that the 
vacation was no time for study and the 
out-of-doors no place for it; it developed 
the summer assembly into an education- 
al enterprise which has become the ac- 
cepted method for organizations to train 
their leaders; it emphasized the desir- 
ability of every member of the family 
participating in an enjoyable vacation 
thru real re-creation of body, mind and 
spirit; and it insisted that the margins 
and leisures of life are real opportuni- 
+ Summary of address at graduation exer- 


cises, Wisconsin Library School, June 18, 
1931. 
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ties for cultural development. The fact 
that 700 people instantly enrolled when 
the Chautauqua Home Reading Course 
was established in 1878, that 7,000 joined 
the first year, that over 350,000 members 
have enrolled since that time and that 
over 75,000 have completed this four 
year course of reading is the best evi- 
dence that interest in adult education 
has been one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of American life for the last 
half century. 

Present day emphasis upon adult edu- 
cation is due to the recognition of the 
tremendous changes which are taking 
place in our time. We live in a genera- 
tion of expanding horizons, in a time of 
rapid movement, in a nation of wide- 
spread prosperity and leisure and in a 
world ever more closely bound together. 
An old Chinese proverb indicates that 
“There is no use of a thousand league 
horse unless you have a thousand league 
man to ride him.” Our task is not to cre- 
ate more thousand league horses but to 
produce leaders for the increasing num- 
ber of institutions and powers which our 
mastery of the physical forces of the 
world has given us. 

There are three characteristics of our 
time which make it distinctive from 
previous periods. The first is freedom of 
opportunity, of work, of life, such as 
even today no other people have, and 
which is the most distinctive characteris- 
tic of America. Indeed, it is the finest 
fruit of our national life. People have 
come to us from other countries of the 
world to find a home because of this free- 
dom of ours—religious, political, eco- 
nomic, freedom of the press, of person, 
of property. We have built up a great 
democracy upon the thory that every 
person shall be allowed to realize his own 
ambitions as long as his activities do not 
interfere with the liberty of someone 
else. 

In the second place, we are peculiarly 
prosperous and comfortable. Practically 
all of the great changes in transporta- 
tion and industry have come since the 
days of George Washington, who indeed 
had no quicker means of transportation 
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than the Pharaohs of ancient Egypt. The 
vast majority of the citizens of America 
have comforts and conveniences such as 
only an infinitesimal part of any people 
had a hundred years ago. The luxuries 
which were only at the command of the 
favored classes under every old regime 
are now the common possession of almost 
every class. Indeed, they are often fur- 
nished at the expense of the State. 

The third characteristic is that leisure, 
always sought by human beings as the 
summum bonum of life, regarded as the 
hall-mark of the fortunate and prosper- 
ous, has now become the practically uni- 
versal possession of every industrious 
person in the western world. Freedom 
from continuous toil, opportunity to use 
time for one’s individual desires, has be- 
come the dominant characteristic of our 
civilization. 

Leisure has come to us thru invention 
and the industrial era. By means of ma- 
chinery we have solved the problem of 
production and are working on the more 
complicated problem of distribution. In 
1869 each individual in America had 12 
slaves working for him, of which 50% 
was animal power; now he has 175 
slaves, of which 2%% is animal power 
and the balance mechanical. This has 
enabled American industry to reduce the 
working day from 12 to 10 to 8 hours, to 
give a half-holiday on Saturday, and now 
to be discussing the imminent possibility 
of a five-day week. Steinmetz prophe- 
cied that in a century the standard work- 
ing day would be 4 hours for 200 days a 
year. 

This universal distribution of leisure 
has come upon us so suddenly that its 
dangers have hardly been appreciated. 
Henry James once said, “We humans 
never get anything but we get too much 
of it.” The shift in earning power, the 
early age at which operatives receive 
their maximum wage, the practical elim- 
ination of apprentice-ship in modern in- 
dustry, all bring tremendous problems in 
the use of leisure time. 

The civilizations of the past have gone 
when their ruling classes gained prosperi- 
ty and leisure and found it impossible to 
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use them wisely. Successive generations 
have found it most difficult to meet the 
implications of the Chinese proverb quot- 
ed above. There is, however, this dif- 
ference, that only a small percentage of 
the population heretofore had leisure and 
the possibilities for education and cul- 
ture. Now these are well nigh universal. 
Widening horizons, educational oppor- 
tunities, marvelous possibilities for the 
use of leisure time, these are now within 
the reach of all. 

Knowledge is not for the few, not even 
for the many, but for the whole of our 
population. The man in the street must 
participate, whether he will or not, be- 
cause he must continually make decisions 
as our civilization throws its problems 
before his eyes, on the street, in his busi- 
ness, within his home. Ours is no longer 
a settled static world resting upon ac- 
cepted authority. It is a fluid changing 
world in which it behooves a person of 
intelligence to know what is happening 
and to take part in the progress of hu- 
manity. Our task is to evolve a system of 
more or less systematic study and dis- 
cussion varied to suit ages and tastes 
and needs which will give both oppor- 
tunity and incentive to every normal per- 
son to keep studying and thinking from 
the day he leaves school until the end of 
life, no matter whether this leaving date 
is 14 or 24. Between the ages of 15 and 
25 there is a perfectly huge number of 
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people that are neither in school nor are 
they adults in the sense of having estab- 
lished themselves in society. There is the 
problem of relating continuing education 
to the schools and colleges and to the 
teachers therein. It is quite as much the 
function of the school definitely to pre- 
pare pupils for continuing education as 
any other modern education aim. 


At the same time, the scientific studies 
of Thorndyke seem to demonstrate that 
age, in itself, is a minor factor in the 
ability to learn. In general, nobody un- 
der forty-five should restrain himself 
from trying to learn everything because 
of a fear that he is too old. He may ex- 
pect to learn at nearly the same rate and 
in nearly the same manner as he should 
have learned the same thing at fifteen or 
twenty. And all of his adult experiences 
should give him a background and power 
of interpretation which will offset any 
slight decline in the power to learn. 


Education has been defined as the pro- 
longation and cultivation of the curiosity 
of childhood. Vacations are increasingly 
used for real re-creation of body, mind 
and spirit. The margins of life are the 
opportunities for culture. An increasing 
number of people are seeing the social 
and cultural implications of their own 
occupations and finding that these offer 
the greatest contribution to their mental 
development. 


WHEN STUDENTS CHOOSE THEIR RECREATIONAL READING 
By Jean MacNeill Sharpe, Librarian Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois 


If college girls have a chance to select 
books for a browsing collection, what do 
they choose? At Rockford College, a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation for 
the library made it possible to start such 
a collection and the students were asked 
to select the titles. Any student was free 
to name a favorite and a representative 
group went over the suggestions and 
finally decided upon a list. A corner near 
the fireplace in one of the halls, offered 
a pleasant spot in which to place the col- 
lection. Book cases were already there 


and it needed only the addition of sever- 
al reading lamps, an easy chair or two 
pulled up, and the name “Inglenook” to 
complete the preparations. To mark the 
books in some special way, a strip such 
as some of the publishers put over the 
book jackets, was fastened over the back 
and across the front cover of each vol- 
ume. The design, which pictured knights 
and ladies of high romance, added to the 
attractiveness of the books and left no 
doubt that a volume belonged in the 
“Inglenook”. 
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And the students knew what they 
wanted, because in the two months dur- 
ing which the books have been available, 
there has seldom been a time when there 
were not several readers enjoying the 
selection. Next year probably as many 
titles more will be added. 


Akeley, C. E. & M. L. Adventures in the 
African jungle. Dodd, Mead, 1930. 
Andrews, C. F. Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas. 

Macmillan, 1930. 

Barham, R. H. The Ingoldsby legends. 
World’s classics. Oxford univ. press. 
Benchley, Robert. The treasurer’s re- 

port. Harper, 1930. 
Brewster, Dorothy, ed. Book of modern 
short stories. Macmillan, 1928. 


Butler, Samuel. Erewhon. Modern li- 
brary. 

Byrne, Donn. Destiny bay. Little, 
Brown, 1928. 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice in Wonderland. 


Modern library. 

Crouse, Russell. Mr. Currier and Mr. 
Ives. Doubleday, Doran, 1930. 

De La Roche, Mazo. Portrait of a dog. 
Little, Brown, 1930. 

Gann, Thomas & Thompson, Eric. The 
history of the Maya. Scribner, 1931. 


Gibran, Kahlil. Jesus, son of man. 
Knopf, 1928. 
Hindus, Maurice. Humanity uprooted. 


Cape & Smith, 1931. 

Huddleston, Sisley. Paris salons, cafés, 
studios. Lippincott, 1928. 

La Farge, Oliver. Laughing boy. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1929. 

Leacock, Stephen. Laugh with Leacock. 
Dodd, Mead, 1930. 

Lewisohn, Ludwig. 
per, 1929. 


Mid-channel. Haz- 
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McCann, Rebecca. The cheerful cherub. 
Covici, 1929. 

Mantle, Burns. The best plays of 1929- 
30. Dodd, Mead, 1930. 

Milne, A. A. The house at Pooh corner. 
Dutton, 1928. 

Morley, Christopher. 
Grosset. 

Munro, H. H. The short stories of 
“Saki”. Viking, 1930. 

My best story; an anthology of stories 
chosen by their own authors. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1930. 

Powys, John Cowper. In defence of sen- 
suality. Simon and Schuster, 1930. 


I know a secret. 


Russell, Bertrand. The conquest of hap- 
piness. Liveright, 1930. 

Sandburg, Carl. The American songbag. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 


Santayana, George. Little essays drawn 
from his writings. Scribner, 1920. 


My life in 


Stanislausky, Constantine. 
art. Little, Brown, 1924. 

Untermeyer, Louis. Modern American 
poetry, 1830-1930. 4th ed. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1930. 

Untermeyer, Louis. Modern British po- 
etry. 8rd. ed. Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 

Van Loon, H. W. R. v. R; being an ac- 
count of the last years and the death 
of one Rembrandt Harmenszoon van 
Rijn. Liveright, 1930. 

Waugh, Alec. Hot countries. Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1930. 

Wilde, Oscar. The picture of Dorian 
Gray. Modern library. 

Yeats-Brown, Francis. Lives of a Ben- 
gal lancer. Viking, 1930. 

Zweig, Arnold. The case of Sergeant 
Grischa. Grosset. 


WHAT BUSINESS MEN READ 


Books on Different Subjects Most Frequently Borrowed From the Business 
Branch of the Newark, N. J., Public Library 


Recently a study has been made of the circulation at the Business Branch of 
books published from 1926 to date, to determine the type of books most frequently 
borrowed. A wide variation in popularity exists between different groups of mate- 
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rial. Books on investments, for example, are of interest to all classes of business 
men, so their circulation forms a large percentage of the total circulation at the 
Branch. Books on special subjects, insurance, real estate, export trade, factory 
administration, appeal only to special groups of business men. Certain other sub- 
jects have general appeal. The analysis of the Business Branch circulation showed 
the following titles to be the most read in these different groups that are them- 
selves the most popular in the Business Branch collection. 


Efficiency—Personal. Fishbein, Morris, 
ed. Why men fail. Century, 1928. $2.00. 
132 F52. 


In the sanest, clearest and most helpful 
way it presents to the layman much of what 
he needs to know about what is dangerous to 
his welfare. H. A. Overstreet. Survey. 


Mental Characteristics. Hoopingarner, 
N. L. Personality and business ability 
anaysis. Shaw, 1927. $3.00. 1386 H76. 


The novice who has never tried systematic 
self-analysis may find it a profitable and 
suggestive guide, whether or not he takes the 
trouble to compute his score. F. A. Kings- 
bury. Management Review. 


Psychology. Swift, E. J. How to influ- 
ence men. Scribner, 1927. 150 Sw512. 


There is much sound sense in it and a 
constructive social attitude. It is one of the 
books pointing the way to a more adequate 
type of business success. H. A. Overstreet. 
Personnel Journal. 


Statistics-Special Topics. Van Strum, 
K. S. Forecasting stock market trends. 
Barron’s, 1927. $3.50. 3138 V36. 

Many investors buy good stocks and lose 
money because they buy at the wrong time. 
In this book Mr. Van Strum assumes that 
the investor knows how to select good stocks 
and directs his attention entirely to the gen- 
eral trend of the stock market. W. F. Hick- 
ernell. Management Review. 


Economics-Theory. Mazur, P. M. 
American prosperity. Viking, 1928. $2.50. 
330.1 M45. 

This most readable analysis of the Ameri- 
can business situation which has appeared in 
some years abounds in cryptic metaphors 
which sum up the situation clearly and accu- 
rately ..... After analyzing the evolution of 
production, distribution, retailing and the 
evolution of the consumer, the author clearly 
discloses the conflict which exists between 
large scale production and high cost of dis- 
tribution. Ww. J. Donald. Management 
Review. 


Financial Markets. Bond, F. D. Stock 
movement and speculation. Appleton, 
1930. $2.50. 332.6 B641. 


Mr. Bond goes into the causes of the cur- 
rent depression with a thoroughness which 
justifies the opinion expressed by Colonel 
Leonard P. Ayres of Cleveland that his book 
is “distinctly the best’’ that has been written 
on the subject. F. A. Fall. Credit Monthly. 


Building and Loan Associations. Riegel 
and Doubman. Building and loan associ- 
ation. Wiley, 1927. $3.00. 334 R44. 


A volume of this type, being general in its 
scope, must of necessity be limited with re- 
spect to details peculiar to any given state. 
. . . The book is one which merits the careful 
study of officers and directors of Building 
and Loan Associations and which the layman 
will find well worth reading. R. D. Van 
Duzer. Management Review. 


Accounts—Corporations. Wildman and 
Powell. Capital stock without par value. 
Shaw, 1928. $5.00. 657.2 W64. 

One of the simplest, most sensible state- 
ments on accounting matters that has ap- 
peared in recent years. This coupled with 
the fact that it deals with a much-debated 
and most elusive subject, assures it a per- 
manent place in the literature of accounting. 
J. H. Jackson. Accounting Review. 


Executive Methods. Smith, E. D. 
Psychology for executives. Harper, 1928. 
$3.50. 658.2 Smbd. 

The book is carefully written and shows 
broad grasp and clear insight. No executive 
can read it without having a better under- 
standing of himself as well as of his oppor- 
tunities for bringing about more effective in- 
dustrial relationships. E. H. Hull. Bulletin 
of the Taylor Society. 


Shop Management. Mazur, P. M. Prin- 
ciples of organization applied to modern 
retailing. Harper, 1927. $5.00. 658.53 
M45. 

This study of the organization of retailing 
was made by an investment banker for the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. He 
insists that America is not going to be 
Fordized, declaring that low-cost production 
means nothing if the high-cost distribution 
necessary for the disposal of that production 
cancels the advantage of manufacturing huge 
quantities of standardized products. Ameri- 
can Bankers Association Journal. 
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Advertising. Goode and Powel. What 
about advertising? Harper, 1927. $3.50. 
659 G61. 


Goode and Powel have not analyzed ad- 
vertising from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual, but have looked at the whole machine 
and have studied the road map as well, to 
see, if the machine goes, where it can go. The 
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book is crammed with suggestions, penetrat- 
ing points that cut through the cliches by 
which business men seek to avoid thinking 
about advertising. L. C. Lockley. Harvard 
Business Review, January 1930, p. 252. 


MARIAN C. MANLEY, 
In The Library, Newark, June 1931. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY CERTIFICATION BOARD 


At the July meeting of the Public Li- 
brary Certification Board certificates 
were granted to the following appli- 
cants: 

Margaret S. Allen, Oshkosh 

Eunice G. Clough, Osseo 

Ruth V. Conover, Milwaukee 

Mary de Jonge, Appleton 

Marceline M. L. Grignon, Appleton 

Dorothy L. Huth, Whitewater 

Mary E. Kreiss, Appleton 

Mrs. Lila A. Miller, Seymour 

Blanche N. Pincus, Eveleth, Minnesota 

Dorothy J. Randall, Janesville 

Mrs. Lillian M. Voelker, Watertown 
Licenses were granted to: 

Ethel M. Akesson, Superior 


Freda Boortz, Marinette 
Katherine M. Connelly, Jefferson 
Eleanor G. Crawford, Wausau 
Mrs. Flora Donnan, Fennimore 
Bernice Happer, Kaukauna 
Margaret M. Martin, Wausau 
Ruth C. Pierre, Appleton 
Dorothy Preston, Antigo 
Margaret L. Searle, Wauwatosa 
Isabel L. Severson, Oshkosh 
Edith Shepard, Fond du Lac 
Eliza M. Van Pelt, Plymouth 
Alice Volker, Madison 
Gwendolyn M. Witmer, Racine 


Permits were granted to the library 
boards at Horicon and Mineral Point. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Edited by Agnes King 


The Newbery Prize 

As the author of the most distin- 
guished contribution to children’s litera- 
ture during the past year, Elizabeth 
Coatsworth received the Newbery medal 
award for her book, The cat who went to 
heaven. Mary Gould Davis, chairman of 
the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren of the American Library Associa- 
tion, presented the medal at an after- 
noon program of the Section in Battell 
Chapel on the Yale University campus. 

The medal, awarded annually at the 
American Library Association confer- 
ence, was established in 1922 by Yrederic 
G. Melcher of New York in honor of 
John Newbery, one of the first publish- 
ers to recognize the importance of books 
for children. 


The author of this year’s Newbery 
winner has written several other books 
for children, as well as three volumes of 
adult poetry. She was born in Buffalo, 
graduated from Vassar, and two years 
ago married Henry Beston, the natural- 
ist and writer. Since then, she has di- 
vided her time between her studio in 
Hingham, Mass., and the moors and 
beaches of the outer Cape. Known as an 
indefatigable traveler, Miss Coatsworth 
has been a leisurely visitor to England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Greece, Egypt, Mo- 
rocco, Mexico and the Orient. The cat 
who went to heaven is the story of an 
artist in Japan. 


Previous winners of the Newbery 
medal have been: Hendrik Van Loon, 
who received the 1921 award for The 
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story of mankind; Hugh Lofting, whose 
Voyages of Dr. Dolittle received the med- 
al in 1922; Charles Boardman Hawes for 
The dark frigate in 1923; Charles J. 
Finger for Tales from silver lands in 
1924; Arthur Bowie Chrisman for Shen 
of the sea in 1925; Will James for 
Smoky: the cowhorse in 1926; Dhan Go- 
pal Mukerjii for Gay-Neck in 1927; Eric 
P. Kelly for The Trumpeter of Krakow 
in 1928; and Rachel Field for Hitty, her 
first hundred years, given the Newbery 
medal for 1929. 


Antigo Public Library Conducts Pirate 
Cruise 

Captain Kidd’s Pirate Club, or rather 
the Vacation Reading Club of the Antigo 
Public Library, has succeeded in arous- 
ing the enthusiasm of many children 
within a wide range of ages. The idea 
was borrowed from that carried out suc- 
cessfully by the Dallas Public Library in 
the summer of 1930. The pirate cruise 
includes twelve islands—each represent- 
ing a different type of books. For in- 
stance, Zu Island includes nature stories; 
Bravo Island includes hero stories. In 
fact all nine divisions in library classifi- 
cation are included in their reading. On 
the day of the opening of the treasure 
chest, which was guarded by a pirate 
painted on cardboard, each child, who 
had signed his name on the roll of the 
good ship V. R. C., was presented with a 
treasure map and also a jewel corre- 
sponding in color to the first island he 
must visit. The jewels were made of cel- 
lophane and tissue paper. Inside the 
rubies, emeralds and other precious 
stones, were typewritten slips designat- 
ing the type of book and where to find it. 
A travel chart, comprising lists of sug- 
gested books under each division or 
island, was posted to aid the children in 
their selection. The club will last until 
the first of September, at which time di- 
plomas will be awarded to those who 
have visited the twelve islands. 
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The day of the grand opening of the 
treasure chest, June 6, some 65 children 
appeared and at the present time there 
are 132 enrolled. The librarian does not 
expect so many to complete the cruise, 
but the majority are working toward 
that goal—THELMA EVANS, Children’s 
Librarian, Antigo, Wisconsin. 


High School Reading 

“Last fall the third year English 
course at North High School was made 
over on a new basis. The standard plan 
required detailed study in class of 2 or 
38 books, with four books of supplemen- 
tary reading chosen from a selected list. 
The new plan calls for eight or more 
books read outside of class. 

They are chosen by the student him- 
self, 

Out of 189 students, 123 want to have 
the new plan continued next term. Their 
comments and opinions of the scheme 
showed initiative, originality, and twice 
as much interest. A recent meeting to 
discuss the result of this work drew 
every high school English teacher in the 
city. The new plan will be carried on 
with these students in their fourth year, 
and it may soon be tried out in the other 
schools. 

It changes the library in the eyes of 
the student. Instead of a place where he 
is trying against odds to get the least 
dry book on his list, he finds a variety of 
books on every subject he has heard of, 
and the freedom to choose what inter- 
ests him. Then if the majority of the 
books he picks are cheap, he is rated ac- 
cordingly. He is entirely on his own, 
and as one of these boys said to another, 
‘If you haven’t any own, you better find 
it out.’ 

The library has agreed to furnish a 
monthly list of new books that may in- 
terest students. No one is required to 
take a book on this list. It is merely an 
index of samples of the new books com- 
ing in.”—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


New Government Publications Useful 
To Teachers 
Adequate diets for families with limited 
incomes. Superintendent of documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5c. 


The family’s food at low cost. Superin- 
tendent of documents, Washington, 
D. C. 5e. 

Both useful for the family budget. 


Alcohol, hygiene, and the public schools. 
1931. 44p. (Bureau of Prohibition, Di- 
vision of Research and Public Infor- 
mation) Free. 

Digest of State laws on the subject of 
teaching in public schools, the effect of al- 
cohol on the human system. (Health; School 
legislation.) 


Athletic Badge tests for boys and girls. 
Revised 1931. 19p. illus. (Office of 
Education, Physical Education Series 
No. 2) 5c. 

Measurable standards in the physical edu- 
cation program to show growth, development, 
and progress of boys and girls, as adopted 
by the National Recreation Association, with 
directions for events. (Physical education.) 


Butter, of course, by Gladys Stillman. 
University of Wisconsin, College of 
Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 

Various recipes calling for butter. Butter 
is a chief source of vitamin A. This vitamin 
is a protection against colds, tuberculosis, 
sinus and mastoid infection. 


Care and repair of the house. 1931. 121p. 
illus. (Bureau of Standards, Building 
and Housing Publication BH15.) 20c. 
How to repair all parts of the house and 

equipment, and maintain them in good condi- 

tion. 100 ways to improve a house. (Manual 
training. Home mechanics.) 


The control of moths in upholstered fur- 
niture. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Farmers’ bul- 
letin, No. 1655. 


Various methods of eradicating moths. 


Farm water power. 1931. 22p. illus. (U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1658) 10c. 

Describes and illustrates a number of typi- 
cal farm water powers-—their use, care, de- 
sign, and wiring. Suggests to what extent 


farmers may receive advice from manufac- 

turers and the Department of Agriculture as 

to proposed water-power developments. (Ag- 
riculture; Engineering. ) 

Furniture—its selection and use. 1981. 
115p. illus. (Department of Com- 
merce, National Committee on Wood 
Utilization.) 20c. 

Takes up preliminary considerations, such 
as buying plan, budget, utility, and comfort ; 
materials and construction; period styles 
(from Gothic to present day) ; and care and 
repair of furniture. (Manual! training ; Home 
economics. ) 

How to grow an acre of potatoes, by 
William Stuart, Bureau of plant indus- 
try. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Farmers’ bulletin, 
rev. No. 1190F. 

Prepared especially for use in boys’ and 
girls’ club work. 

Symposium of home and family life in a 
changing civilization. (Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin, 1931. No. 5) 10c. 
Addresses delivered by William John 

Cooper, Karl E. Leib, Arthur J. Todd, and 

William E. Lancelot, at the Second Regional 


Conference on Home Making held at Ames, 
Iowa. (Home economics; Sociology.) 


The Far East Trade Lines 


America’s future prosperity is more 
closely linked with the Far East than 
with Europe, according to J. B. Cond- 
liffe, research secretary of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, in his reading 
course, The Pacific Area in International 
Relations, published by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

While the United States is trading less 
with Europe and more and more with 
the Orient, China and Japan are also 
buying less from Europe and are instead 
purchasing and selling more in North 
America. Japan’s exports to Europe, Mr. 
Condliffe points out, have dropped from 
71 to 54 per cent of her total exports. 
Australia and India are exporting less 
through the Suez to Europe and dealing 
more with North America and Japan. 
Trade is passing from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 
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As this trade brings into closer con- 
tact widely different cultures and con- 
flicting ambitions, Mr. Condliffe, indi- 
cates that problems are resulting which 
are so new that many Americans do not 
even realize they exist. These are dis- 
cussed in Mr. Condliffe’s book which also 
contains a study outline for those who 
wish a more extensive view of those 
problems. 


New Publications 


Christopher Morley has been appoint- 
ed a Rosenbach Lecture Fellow in bibli- 
ography at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for the academic year 1931-32 and 
will deliver a series of addresses under 
the auspices of the University during the 
Fall and Winter. The Rosenbach Lecture 
Fellowship in Bibliography, believed to 
be the first at a university in this coun- 
try, was established at the University of 
Pennsylvania last November through a 
gift of $20,000 from Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, of this city. The lectures delivered 
by Mr. Morley will be published by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press in a 
format designed to appeal to book col- 
lectors. This same policy will be followed 
in regard to all lectures delivered under 
the annual fellowship. In addition to 
providing for publication of the annual 
lectures, the endowment fund from Dr. 
Rosenbach will make possible also the oc- 
casional special publication of material 
which is of particular interest to bibli- 
ographers and collectors. The first of 
these special publications will be a fac- 
simile reprint of Benjamin Franklin’s 
“Proposal for the Education of Youth in 
Pennsylvania,” which was printed in 
1749 and had an important bearing on 
the early history and development of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Copies of 
the original edition of this pamphlet are 
exceedingly rare and much sought after. 
The introduction to this first publication 
under the Rosenbach Fellowship will be 
written by Dr. William Pepper, dean of 
the University School of Medicine. Dr. 
Pepper is a _ great-great-grandson of 
Franklin and has made an extensive col- 
lection of University of Pennsylvania 
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memorabilia.—Publishers’ Weekly, May 
23, 1931. 


Art Goes to the Dormitory 

A circulating art gallery has been in- 
augurated at Lawrence College where 
students may borrow pictures as they 
borrow books from the college library. 
First of its kind on any college cam- 
pus, the Lawrence circulating art gallery 
has more than 50 originals by Whistler, 
De Goy, Max Pollack, and other famous 
artists in its collection. 


Then and Now 

In 1683 among the rules for the guid- 
ance of students at the King’s College 
Library in Cambridge, England, was one 
which read: “Each person that makes 
use of any books in said library is re- 
quired to set them up again decently, 
without entangling the chains.” A gift 
of books to a library in those days was 
accompanied by a request that “the books 
be fixed or chained as well as may be 
within the library.” 


Ten Best Books of 1930 
“Years of Grace,” by Barnes, heads 
the list of the ten best novels of 1930, 
according to a list compiled by the 
American Library association. 
The other novels are: 
Fisher. The Deepening Stream 
Jordon. Dr. Serocold 
Priestley. Angel Pavement 
Richardson. The Way Home 
Rosman. The Young and Secret 
Stern. Mosaic. 
Tomlinson. All Our Yesterdays 
Undset. The Son Avenger 
Walpole. Rogue Herries 
Roberts, “The Great Meadow” and 
Young, “Miss Mole” just barely missed 
inclusion. 
Among other novels considered out- 
standing are: 
Boyd. Long Hunt 
Bromfield. Twenty-four Hours 
Ferber. Cimarron 
Gale. Bridal Pond 
Galsworthy. On Forsyté Change 
Green. The Selbys 
Hamsun. Vagabonds 
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Herbert. The Water Gipsies 

IV’in. Quiet Street 

Kaye-Smith. Shepherds in Sackcloth 
Komroff. Coronet 

Macaulay. Staying with Relations 
McFee. North of Suez 

Mackenzie. The Trader’s Wife 
Maugham, Cakes and Ale 

Merrick. The Little Dog Laughed 
Sackville-West. The Edwardians 
Sedgwick. Philippa 

Sharp. Rhododendron Pie 

Stone. The Bitter Tea of General Yen 
Suckow. The Kramer Girls 

Wilder. The Woman of Andros 
Wodehouse. Very Good, Jeeves 


Do You Want? 

Bound Volumes of Following Periodicals. 

Atlantic Monthly. Vols. 99 and 100, 
leather back and corners and hard 
cardboard sides. 

Century Magazine. Vols. 1-24, 26-46, 50, 
76, XXXIII-XXXVIII, XLVI, XLVII, 
XLVIII, leather back and corners and 
cloth sides, Vols. 8, 11-13, 15-19, 21, 22, 
29-32, 45—covers in bad condition. 

Harper Magazine. Vols. 41-43, leather 
back and corners and cloth sides; 61, 
cloth; LXVI-LXIX, LXXI-LXXIII, 
LXXV, leather back and corners and 
cloth sides; 78, 79, 86, 87, 98-115, 
leather back and corners and hard 
eardboard sides. Vols. 42, 48, 82, 83, 
85—covers in bad condition. 

Seribner’s Magazine. Vols. 1-4, V, VI, 
cloth; 9-11, 23, leather back and corn- 
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ers and cloth sides; (3 copies each of) 
Vols. 25 and 26, 2 copies each with 
leather back and corners and cloth 
sides, 1 copy each with cloth cover; (2 
copies each of) Vols. 27, 28, 1 copy 
each with leather back and corners 
and cloth sides, 1 copy each with cloth 
cover; (3 copies of) Vol. 29, 1 copy 
with leather back and corners and 
cloth sides, 1 copy with leather back 
and corners and hard cardboard sides, 
1 copy with cloth cover; (2 copies each 
of) Vols. 30-44, 46-50, 1 copy each with 
leather back and corners and cloth 
sides, 1 copy each with cloth cover; 
Vols. 51-54, cloth; Vol. 57, leather back 
and corners and cloth sides. 


The Extension Division has also in 
first class condition—practically new, not 
even stamped—the following novels and 
books which may be purchased by any 
public library in Wisconsin as long as 
the supply lasts, at practically half 
price: 

Dostoevsky, Brothers Karamazov. 
Flaubert, Madame Bovery. 
Meredith, Harry Richmond. 
James, The Ambassadors. 
Tolstoi, Anna Karenina. 

Zola, Nana. 

France, Thais. 

Douglas, South Wind. 

The above titles at 50 cents per copy. 
Botsford, Hellenic History, $2.00. 
Foster, Romance of Chemistry, $1.50. 

Apply to Miss Scott at the Extension 
Division. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Antigo. During June, July and Au- 
gust, the library was open only three 
evenings a week, and closed daily from 
12 to 2. 


Appleton. A gain of 21,000 over last 
year’s circulation figures, over a period 
of five months was reported by the li- 
brarian. 


Cumberland. A new tennis court on 
the school ground determined the li- 
brary’s purchase of a new book on the 
subject, Burns, How to play tennis. It 
was also the occasion of featuring books 
and magazines on outdoor sports. 

The library is meeting the school chil- 
dren’s request for pictures by assembling 
a supply of old magazines which are 
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available for clipping. This is done not 
only to meet this kind of requests, but 
also to protect the library’s books, maga- 
zines and newspapers from being muti- 
lated. 


Delavan. After a period of discon- 
tinuance of the rent collection in the li- 
brary, it has been resumed. The in- 
creased demands on the library during 
the summer resort season have made it 
necessary to increase the supply of new 
fiction and popular non-fiction. A charge 
of ten cents a week or fraction of a 
week is made. The books are duplicates 
of those already in the free collection, 
and their purchase is based on the popu- 
larity of the free first copies. 


Drummond. A recent report of the li- 
brarian included statements of the 
growth of the library from May 1, 1926 
when it was first opened with 800 vol- 
umes on the shelves to the present time 
with 2,510 books. The books have been 
largely donations from the Priscilla Club, 
Thursday Club, Silver Tea funds, and 
private individuals. There are at pres- 
ent 455 borrowers as against 245 in 
1926. 


Eau Claire. Thirty-five books in the 
Norwegian language have been added to 
the library’s collection nine of which 
were presented by Haakon Landmark. 


Elkhart Lake. There was a formal 
opening of the library the last part of 
May. It was conducted by the local 
Study Club. 


Fond du Lac. A list of birthdays and 
anniversaries for the current month has 
been a feature of the library’s summer 
reading suggestions. 

The library board passed a resolution 
expressing its appreciation for the serv- 
ice rendered by A. P. Baker following 
the acceptance of his resignation. M. M. 
Duel has succeeded Mr. Baker. 


Green Bay. The following is quoted 
from the Daily Record-Herald of Wau- 
sau: “To Miss Deborah B. Martin, li- 
brarian at the Kellogg Public Library, 
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and an outstanding student and writer 
of Brown County history, must go the 
credit for the inspiration that caused 
Sidney Bedore to model the heroic 
group of figures named “The Spirit of 
the Northwest,” to be unveiled here 
Wednesday, prints the Green Bay Press 
Gazette. 

“About seventeen years ago, while 
Bedore was still a student at the Chicago 
Art Institute, he wrote a friend in Green 
Bay, advising him that he would like to 
exhibit some of his work in this city, if 
arrangements for an exhibit could be 
made. 

“The friend communicated with Miss 
Martin, who arranged for the exhibit at 
the Kellogg Public Library, and who has 
from that time to this been very much 
interested in Bedore’s work.” 


Kaukauna. During May there was an 
average circulation of 91 books per day. 

Beginning June 8, a trip around the 
world by books was undertaken by the 
boys and girls of the first eight grades. 
To join this trip only a card was neces- 
sary. Books represented all countries in- 
cluding Mother Goose land, and Fairy 
land for the youngest readers. Passen- 
ger lists with names of passenger and 
country to be visited were posted daily. 
Tickets, regulations and books were on 
display some days before the start giving 
the travelers an opportunity to make 
their plans. 


Manitowoc. The summer hours sched- 
ule was not changed excepting in the 
matter of closing evenings at 8 in place 
of 9 o’clock. 


Marinette. Miss Laing attended the 
meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation at New Haven, visiting Washing- 
ton, D. C., Philadelphia and New York 
en route. 


Menasha. In May there was a gain of 
644 books circulated over the corres- 
ponding month last year. 


Merrill. Two clubs were organized for 
the summer in the children’s depart- 
ment, an Aviation club for the boys, and 
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a Doll club for the girls). The member- 
ship generally limited itself to third and 
fourth grades. 


Neenah. The library’s circulation in 
May was 6,195 which is a gain of 700 
over the same month in 1930. 

Appointment of Mrs. T. D. Green- 
wood and Mrs. Reginald Sanders to the 
library board was announced by the 
Mayor, also the appointment of George 
E. Barnes. Mrs. Greenwood and Mrs. 
Sanders are the first women to serve on 
the library board. 


Oshkosh. For the boys and girls the 
children’s department featured a code 
contest during the summer months. 
Figures were used in place of letters in 
a list of 25 book titles. The participants 
decoded the list as well as became 
familiar with authors of the books and 
others of their works. 


Racine. The mayor and city engineer 
included the libraries and branches in 
their round of inspection trips. 

Miss Martha B. Merrell of the adult 
department spent a large part of the 
summer touring the British Isles by 
automobile. 


Stevens Point. The Wilson Bulletin 
for June carries a picture of the libra- 
ry’s table display of aids for Holiday 
Celebrations. 


Superior. The June meeting of the 
library board gave particular attention 
to the discussion of “between” age read- 
ing. It was decided to order $500 worth 
of books for young people in their 
*teens and for school collections. 

Two additional assistants were ap- 
pointed as summer help. 


Watertown. With July 1 a new policy 
was adopted for non-resident borrowers 
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whereby they will be charged a small fee 
for the use of the library’s collection. 
The text of the resolution follows: 

“Whereas, the library receives no 
financial support from non-resident bor- 
rowers, and since the number of rural 
borrowers has materially increased with- 
in the past five years, and 

“Whereas, This extra service causes 
additional work for the library staff on 
account of the increased circulation, and 
necessitates the replacement of books 
through wear and tear, 

“Be it resolved, that, beginning July 
1, 1931, the board of library directors 
authorize the librarian to charge $1 per 
year from January first to January first 
for each adult card; $5 per year for 
schools outside the city limits with an 
enrollment 1 to 50; $8 per year with an 
enrollment from 1 to 100; and $10 per 
year with an enrollment of 100 or over. 

“No charge will be made for students 
enrolled in the Watertown high school.’’ 

The library is sponsoring a vacation 
travel club by way of the Bookland Ex- 
press. This is to cover eight weeks, one 
country visited each week. A vacation 
Reading club button will be awarded to 
those completing the tour. 

The library has purchased the Sund- 
strand adding machine. 

Correction. In the May number of the 
Bulletin in ’Round the Circle, the circula- 
tion of 77,395 was incorrectly given for 
1920, and should have read for 1929. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The library book- 
house has been the summer project in 
vacation reading for boys and girls. 
Each “builder” puts in foundation books 
of history and biography. As the house 
progresses books which are the “bricks” 
are read in all fields and all contribute 
to the completed home. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Bibliographies and Lists 


Recreational reading for young people. 
A. L. A. 


Books for Junior colleges, by Edna A. 
Hester. A. L. A. 


Index to children’s plays, by A. L. Hyatt. 
A. L. A. $2.50. 
See Booklist 27:514 Jul. ’31 

Plays for junior and senior high schools, 
by M. Seligman and L. M. Franken- 
stein. Wilson, 60c. 
See Booklist 27:478 Jul. ’31 

Poetry and poets, by Theresa W. Elmen- 
dorf. A. L. A. 


Historical fiction and other reading ref- 
erences for history classes in Junior 
and Senior high echools, by Hannah 
Logasa. McKinley Pub. Co. $1. 


Reference books of 1930, by I. G. Mudge 
and others. A. L. A. 


Standard catalog for H. S. Libraries: 
Supplement, 1930, Wilson. 


General Works 


Bakeless, John. Magazine making. 1931. 
8283p. Viking, $3. 050 


Goes into every detail of editing, publish- 
ing and circulating a magazine, beginning 
with the organization of the staff, covering 
what an editor should know of printing, the 
acceptance and rejection of manuscripts, de- 
partment editing, and other subjects. A good 
addition to the journalism shelves. 

See Booklist 27:477 Jul. ’31. 


Hoover, D. D. Copy; a handbook for re- 
porters. 1931. 3827p. Crowell, $2.50. 
070 


Intended as a handbook for beginners just 
out of journalism schools and starting their 
first jobs. Is terse and explicit and should 
serve its purpose. A glossary of newspaper 
terms is a useful feature. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Cadman, S. Parkes. The parables of 
Jesus. 1931. 1683p. illus. McKay, $3. 
226.8 


An arrangement of the parables into 
groups according to subject, with an accom- 


paniment of exposition and eight full page il- 
lustrations in color by N. C. Wyeth. 
See Booklist 27:478 Jul. ’31. 


McNeill, John T. Unitive protestantism. 
1931. 345p. Abingdon press, $3. 
284 


A book that supplies a background of his- 
torical research for the present movement for 
union among the Protestant churches. The 
author is a Canadian who was active in the 
formation of The United Church of Canada. 
Of interest to protestant ministers. 
Newton, Joseph Fort. Things I know 
about religion. 1931. 188p. Harper, 
$2. 252 


A group of sermons arranged as a state- 
ment of the author’s faith. 


Wilhelm, Richard. Confucius and Con- 
fucianism. 1931. 181p. Harcourt, 
$1.75. 921 


A clear exposition by an author who knows 
the east intimately. 


Social Problems 


Gilson, Mary B. Unemployment insur- 
ance in Great Britain. 1931. 560p. 
Industrial Relations Counsellors, $5. 

331.25 


An authoritative, impartial, and complete 
account of unemployment insurance in Eng- 
land, written for American readers. A book 
which all larger libraries in Wisconsin ought 
to own in view of the interest in unemploy- 
ment insurance in this state at this time. 
Follows Unemployment insurance benefits in 
the United States, by Bryce M. Stewart, pub- 
lished last year. 

Meyers, William Starr. The American 
government of today. 1931. 5638p. 
Harper, $3. 353 


A college text book descriptive of Ameri- 
can government in its entirety—federal, 
state, county, and local. One of the better 
books on this subject; not too difficult for 
the general reader. 


Wembridge, Eleanor Rowland. Life 
among the lowbrows. 1931. 301p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 362.3 


The author of Other people’s daughters 
tells another series of stories about the 
young people who have come under her ob- 
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servation as referee of a juvenile court. 
Sprightly and entertaining and at the same 
time thought provoking, and of interest to 
readers with a concern for social welfare. 


The Reference shelf. Wilson, 90c. 
Carr. County unit of school adminis- 
tration. 379.17 
Johnsen. Stability of employment. 

331.13 


Philology 


Larson, Thorleif and Walker, Francis C. 
Pronunciation; a guide to American 
standards. 1930. 198p. Oxford, $2.50. 

421 


A most interesting and practical manual. 
The differences between good English and 
good American pronunciation are clearly set 
forth, with attention called as well to region- 
al variations, the authors taking the sensible 
position that it is wiser to follow the best 
practices of one’s own Iccality than to try to 
adopt a pronunciation that is alien. Covers 
also foreign words and proper names. 


Science and Useful Arts 


American Institute of Accountants. Ac- 
counting terminology. 1931. 126p. 
Century, $1.50. 657 


A glossary of terms used in accounting, is- 
sued tentatively as the preliminary report of 
a special committee on the subject. 600 ac- 
counting terms are covered, and in spite of 
the tentative nature of the work and the 
probability that it may be issued in more 
permanant form later, it will be worth hav- 
ing in any library used by business men. 


Cierva, Juan de la and Rose, Don. Wings 
of tomorrow. 1931. 300p._ illus. 
Brewer, $2.50. 629.13 


The story of the newest development in 
aeronautics, the auto giro, told by its in- 
ventor. 


Leahy, W. H. Window display for profit. 
1931. 259p. illus. Harper, $5. 659.1 


A book that would be useful in any libra- 
ry, since it is designed with the small and 
medium sized store in mind. The author, 
who is advertising manager of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, makes particularly 
helpful suggestions on decorative materials 
and window backgrounds. The number of 
plates and diagrams accounts for the price. 
Of interest to the librarian from the point of 
view of publicity. 
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Turner, Frederick W. and others. Ma- 
chine shop work. 1931. 407p. illus. 
Am. Tech. Soc., $2.50. 621.9 


A description of all types of modern tools 
and their use. Contents: Hand-operated 
tools; Power-driven tools; Gear cutting; 
Turret lathes; Automatic screw machines; 
Modern manufacturing; Air tools; The slide 
rule. Fully illustrated. 


Webb, W. L. and Gibson, W. H. Con- 
crete design and construction. 1931. 
374p. Am. Tech. Society, $2.50. 693 


Libraries having any call for material on 
this subject should find this a useful manual, 
as it covers such common constructions as 
foundations, retaining walls, abutments, 
walks, curbings, culverts, and so on. Well il- 
lustrated, with many tables and diagrams. 
Intended for the engineer and contractor. 


Wells, H. G., Huxley, Julien and Wells, 


G. P. The science of life. 1931. Dou- 
bleday, 2v. $10.; 4v. $12. 570 
For note see Booklist 27:352. July. ’31. 


Fine Arts 
Candee, H. C. Weaves and draperies, 
clasic and modern. 1930. 300p. illus. 
Stokes, $5. 746 


A non-technical historical discussion of 
draperies, from early civilization up to mod- 
ern developments. The emphasis is mostly on 
the historical and on the older ornaments, 
very little space being devoted to the modern 
trend. Of interest from the point of view of 
house decoration. 


Goodale, ‘Katherine. Behind the scenes 
with Edwin Booth. 1931. 328p. 
Houghton, $4. 792 
As a girl Kitty Malony (the author) 

toured with Booth, playing among other 

parts that of one of the young princes in 

Richard III. Her book is a charming con- 

tribution to stage history as well as a rev- 

elation in a new light of the character of 

Booth. As a story of a young girl’s experi- 

ences on the stage it should interest older 

girls as well as adult readers. 


Lutz, E. G. Practical water-color sketch- 
ing. 1931. 214p. illus. Scribner, $2. 
750 


Another of this author’s useful manuals 
for the amateur. 


Wright, Frank Lloyd. Modern architec- 
ture. 1931. 115p. illus. Princeton 
university press, $4. 720 
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The six lectures that Mr. Wright delivered 
at Princeton last year are presented in this 
book, with illustrations from some of his own 
designs. The topics—Machinery, materials 
and men, Style in industry, The passing of 
the cornice, The cardboard house, The ty- 
ranny of the sky scraper, The city—suggest 
the trend and the reader interested in the 
subject will find illuminating glimpses of his 
theories and ideals. 


Literature 
Johnson, James Weldon. The book of 
American negro poetry. 1931. 300p. 
Harcourt, $2. 811.08 or 821.08 


First published in 1922 and now revised to 
include the work of younger writers. 


One-act plays for stage and study; sixth 
series. 1931. 8377p. French, $3. 
822.08 
Several well known authors of one-act 
plays contribute to this volume, among them 
Percival Wilde, Lady Gregory, Rachel Field, 
Harold Brighouse, Glenn Hughes and Bos- 
worth Crocker. 


Rogers, Robert E. How to be interest- 
ing. 1981. 170p. Page, $1.50. 808.5 
How to be an interesting public speaker is 

really the subject. The book is up to date, 

with frequent references to radio speaking, 
and should be both interesting and helpful to 
many. 


Russell, George (A. E.) Vale and other 
poems. 1931. 50p. Macmillan, $1.50. 
821 


A small volume filled with the beauty and 
mysticism native to this Irish poet. 


Stokes, Anne. The open door to poetry. 
1931. 304p. Scribner, $1. 821.08 
A charming anthology for school or small 

library collections. 


History and Travel 


Anderson, Rasmus B. America not dis- 
covered by Columbus. 8th ed. 1930. 
176p. Leif Erikson memorial ass’n. 
Madison, price to libraries, $1. 973.1 
Rasmus B. Anderson’s little book about 

Leif Erikson and the discovery of America 

was first published in 1874. That it has not 

only run thru eight American editions but 
has been translated into Danish, German, 
and Russian, is proof of its popularity. Many 

Wisconsin libraries will be glad to avail 

themselves of this reprint edition. 
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Batson, Alfred. Vagabond’s paradise. 
1931. 281p. illus. Little, $2.50. 917.2 
This stirring narrative of the adventures 

of a typical tramp in Central America is 

designed to rouse the vagabond pulse! Rath- 
er frank at times. 


Gray, Edward F. Leif Eriksson, discov- 
erer of America, A. D. 1003. 1930. 
illus. 188p. Oxford, $7.50. 973.1 


This book, presenting the latest researches 
on the subject, is primarily for the scholar, 
altho any intelligent reader in search of in- 
formation will find it of interest. The illus- 
trations and maps are noteworthy. The con- 
clusions reached are the same as those of 
Prof. Anderson. 


Lawrence, A. W. and Young, Jean, eds. 
Narratives of the discovery of Amer- 
ica. 1931. 300p. Cape and Smith, $3. 

973.1 

These reprints of actual first hand ac- 

counts could be used to give life to the study 

of this period of American history. Begins 

with the discovery of America by the Norse- 

men and covers also the voyages of Colum- 
bus and the Cabots. 


Mayo, Katherine. Volume two. 1931. 


301p. Harcourt, $2. 915.4 

A book devoted wholly to the question of 
child marriage in India. In the nature of a 
footnote to Mother India. 

See Booklist 27:441 Jun. ’31. 


Muldavin, Albert. The red fog lifts. 
1931. 311p. Appleton, $2. 914.7 
While this is a light-weight book, its in- 

formal character makes it an entertaining 
one. The author, a New York business man, 
went to Russia on a speciai mission for his 
firm in 1929. His interest was more in man- 
ners and customs than in economic theories 
and he writes lightly of his many and varied 
encounters. 


Millis, Walter. The martial spirit; a 
study of our war with Spain. 1931. 
427p. illus. Houghton, $4. 973.8 
A study of the war with Spain, especially 

of the part played by the press and jingo 

politics. 
See Booklist 27:492 Jul. ’31. 


Four cents an acre. 
1931. 316p. Brewer, $3.50. 976.3 
The story of the French regime in the 

Mississippi valley up to the time of the sale 

of Louisiana territory to the United States in 

1804. A narrative history written for French 

readers. 

See Booklist 27:400p. May ’31. 


Oudard, Georges. 
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A biographical his- 
tory of the French revolution. 1931. 
493p. Viking press, $5. 944 
A series of studies of leaders and other 

prominent figures of the French revolution, 

the whole forming a good supplement to 
other histories. 


Whitman, J. Mills. 


Younghusband, Sir Francis. Dawn in 
India. 1931. 331p. Stokes, $3.50. 
954 


Under the subtitle “British purpose and 
Indian aspiration’ the author gives an out- 
line of what he believes the future relations 
of England and India will be. He predicts 
that India will attain self government and 
will remain within the empire. 

See Booklist 27:400 May ’31. 


Biography 
Downey, Fairfax. Burton, Arabian 
nights adventurer. 1931. 300p. illus. 
Scribner, $3. 921 


A short biography of a brilliant 19th cen- 
tury scholar and explorer. 
See Booklist 27:496 Jul. ’31 


Eckstein, Gustav. Noguchi. 1931. 419p. 
Harper, $5. 921 
That all of the heroes in the conquest of 

disease are not of Aryan origin, is proved by 

this fascinating biography of a Japanese sci- 
entist who finally, after making valuable 
contribution to medicine, died of yellow fe- 
ver in South Africa. 

See Booklist 27:496 July ‘31 


Parrish, Philip H. Before the covered 
wagon. 1931. 292p. Metropolitan 
press, Portland, Oregon, $2.50. 979 
The author, a son of Randall Parrish, has 

retold stories of the Oregon country before 

the days of settlement. Drake, Vancouver, 

Lewis and Clark, Astor, and a host of less- 

known figures appear in his pages. A worth- 

while addition to books about the west. 


Robinson, H. M. Stout Cortez; a biogra- 


phy of the Spanish conquest. 19381. 
3847p. illus. Century, $4. 921 
A biography written in a lively, modern 


manner with emphasis on the human quali- 

ties in Cortez’ career, and perhaps a tend- 

ency to minimize his cruelties. Very readable. 
See Booklist 27:498 Jul. ’31 


Treadwell, E. F. The cattle king. 1931. 
8367p. illus. Macmillan, $3. 921 
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Henry Miller went to California in 1850, a 
German immigrant boy, but altho the gold 
fever was at its height, he was to make his 
fortune in cattle, not gold. The story is told 
in a matter of fact manner, its interest de- 
pending on its subject matter, the early days 
of the cattle industry. 

See Booklist 27:498 Jul. ’31 
Van Dyke, Paul. George Washington, 
the son of his country. 1931. 301p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 921 


A book that can be recommended to any 
one who wants a short, readable modern life. 
See Booklist 27 :498 Jul. ’31 


Waxman, Percy. The black Napoleon. 
1931. 298p. Harcourt, $3.50. 921 


A biography of Toussaint Louverture, the 
San Domingan liberator. The story, which 
is dramatic in itself, is well told. 

See Booklist 27:499 Jul. 31 


Wortham, Hugh E. Mustapha Kemal of 
Turkey. 1931. 251p. illus. Little, 
$2.50. 921 


“A readable biography of the great national 
leader of modern Turkey who has revolution- 
ized not only the political form of his coun- 
try, but its customs as well.” 

See Booklist 27: 406 May ’31 


Fiction 


Archer, Owen. Green wine. 1931. 314p. 

Morrow, $2. 

Because of unfortunate experiences’ in 
childhood Hugh Whittingham grows up hat- 
ing all women and despising marriage. 
Thwarted desire combined with a_ foolish 
sense of chivalry almost wreck his life, but 
he finds happiness and a saner outlook final!- 
ly in marriage with an American girl, the 
sister of a man whose life he had saved in 
the war. 


Bishop, John Peale. Many thousands 
gone. 1931. 282p. Scribner, $2.50. 


The title story in this collection of five won 
the $5,000 prize in Scribner’s long story con- 
test. The stories embrace the civil war and 
show the dissolution of the society that was 
caught in that catastrophe. They are mov- 
ing, but unsentimental and really dis- 
tinguished. 

See Booklist 27:500 Jul. ’31 


Harrison, Henry Sydnor. The good hope. 
1931. 161p. Houghton, $2. 


The story of a young man who made a for- 
tune and lost it in the rise and fall of stocks 
in 1929. Has a touch of the supernatural. 

See Booklist 27:408 May ’31 
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Hauck, Louise Platt. Wild grape. 1931. 
293p. Penn, $2. 

A story of the Ozark mountains and their 
primitive people. Rocco Carston, half Ameri- 
can and half Italian, comes to Missouri to 
live with his two aunts. He meets Loveday, 
of aristocratic lineage and backwoods up- 
bringing, and their love for one another, op- 
posed by fanatical religious zeal, runs a dra- 
matic course. 


Longstreth, T. Morris and Vernon, Hen- 
ry. Murder at Belly Butte. 1931. 
300p. Century, $3. 


Some of the more dramatic episodes from 
the records of the Canadian Mounted police. 
Well told. 


Mackail, Denis. The square circle. 1931. 
478p. Houghton, $2.50. 


The people who live around a certain Lon- 
don square, children and their elders, are the 
characters in this long, leisurely English nov- 
el. A story told with charm and humor. 

See Booklist 27 :454 Jun, ’31 


Nichols, Phebe Jewell. Sunrise of the 
Menominees. 1930. 349p. Stratford 
press, $2.50. 

A story of the Menominee Indians in Wis- 
consin into which is woven the romance of a 
white girl and an educated Indian as well as 
much information about social and economic 
conditions among the Indians of the state to- 
day. 


Rosman, Alice G. The sixth journey. 

1931. 280p. Minton, $2. 

Altho it is slow in getting under way, this 
story develops rapidly once the situation is 
set forth. Hilary Revel, coming home from 
ten years absence in South Africa, meets 
John Falconer on shipboard. When they fall 
in love and become engaged, John tells 
Hilary frankly of his daughter Judith, child 
of a casual war-time attachment, and it is 
this child about whom the plot revolves. More 
serious than the author’s other novels, but 
with much of their charm. 


Sterrett, Frances R. The golden stream. 

1931. 315p. Penn, $2. 

The rich Manifex family can never accept 
the Norwegian wife their son Tom has mar- 
ried, for she has only beauty and common 
sense to recommend her. But when the crash 
comes and the golden stream stops flowing, 
it is Martha who takes command and saves 
the family. A good light novel. 


Train, Arthur. The adventures of Eph- 
raim Tutt. 1931. 751p. Scribner, 
$2.50. 
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A collection of cases taken from the other 
books about this celebrated lawyer. 


Waller, Mary Ella. The windmill on the 
dune. 1931. 380p. Little, $2.50. 


Readers who remember The Woodcarver of 
Lympus (recently issued in a new edition) 
will welcome this new story by the author. 
The settings are on Cape Cod and in France, 
with the central character a painter who 
loves both scenes equally. 

See Booklist 27:503 Jul. ’31 


Children’s Books 


King, Marian. The story of athletics. 

1931. 156p. illus. Harper, $1.25. 

796 

Begins with a good account of the games 
and sports of ancient Greece and Rome, and 
then traces interestingly the history and 
present standing of most of the widely- 
known sports—archery, boxing, tennis, golf, 
baseball and football, swimming, etc. 

Other recent additions to the City and 
country series include The story of health, by 
Holway (610), The story of mining, by 
Gruening (622), and The story of music, by 
Stearns (780.9). It should be noted that the 
books in this series vary in merit and in dif- 
ficulty, some of the subjects, such as mining 
and printing, adapting themselves less well 
to simplified treatment for young children. 


Mountsier, Mabel, ed. Singing youth. 
215p. Harper, $1.50. 821.08 


A cheaper edition of this delightful collec- 
tion of poems by children. 


Roberts, Mildred M. Safety town stories. 
1930. 96p. illus. Lyon and Carnahan, 
60c. 


Stories for younger children illustrating 
health and safety projects, bringing out such 
subjects as bonfires, firearms, colds, cross- 
ing streets, etc. 


Robinson, Mabel L. Robin and Angus. 


1931. 186p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 
A sequel to Robin and Tito. Equally good. 


Winlow, Anna C. Our little Burmese 
cousin. 1931. 157p. Page, $1. 
915.92 


A satisfactory addition to this well known 
series. 
The Intermediate Shelf 


Allee, Marjorie H. Jane’s island. 1931. 
236p. Houghton, $2. 
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Woods Hole, the famous scientific labora- 
tory on the Massachusetts coast, is the 
scene of this splendid story for girls. 

See Booklist 27:504 Jul. ’31 


Hess, Fjeril. Buckaroo. 1931. 280p. il- 
lus. Macmillan, $2.50. 

A well written account of the life of a 
school teacher in an out of the way corner 
of Nevada. Based on actual experience and 
of interest to older girls. 


Parkman, Francis. The Oregon trail. 
new ed. 1931. 3865p. illus. Farrar, $3. 
917.8 


In text, binding, illustrations and general 
make-up, this is an unusually satisfactory 
edition for the young people’s shelves. James 
Daugherty has done the pictures and decora- 
tions and Mark Van Doren has written an 
introduction. 


Pease, Howard. Secret cargo. 19381. 


272p. Doubleday, $2. 


Larry Mathews, stranded in New Orleans, 
ships on a trading vessel and finds himself 
bound on desperate adventures. A_ spirited 
sea story. 

See Booklist 27:507 Jul. ’31 


Peck, Anne M. Roundabout Europe. 
1931. 239p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 
914 
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The author of Storybook Europe takes her 
readers through the Mediterranean countries, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and Germany. 
A good travel book. 

See Booklist 27:507 Jul. ’31 


Robinson, Gertrude. White heron feath- 
er. 1930. 299p. illus. Harper, $2. 


Well-told story of a girl who grows up in 
captivity in an Indian lodge. 
See Booklist 27:214 Jan. ’31 


Stackpole, E. A. Smuggler’s luck. 1931. 
310p. Morrow, $2. 


Nantucket Island during the Revolution 
was torn between two forces, patriot and 
loyalist. Young Timothy Pinkham, who has 
recently come to the island to live with his 
uncle, plays an adventurous part in the 
events that grow out of the struggle, and at 
the end, when peace is declared, looks for- 
ward to further adventures on a whaling 
voyage. An unusually well-told story for 
boys. 


Wetjen, Albert R. Fiddler’s green. 1931. 
261p. Little, $2. 


An imaginative story which takes the 
reader to the domain of Mother Cary and 
Davy Jones and into which the superstitions 
and legends of the sea are woven. Will in- 
terest older boys and girls. 





